> Protestant youth rally in Lausanne 
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» Texas teens say: “Chicken means stupid 
» English ain't what it used to be 


eators vote It you haven't already 
guessed it, we have a lot of confidence in to- 
day's teens. We think most adults, and many 
of you teens yourselves, underestimate the 
power of the modern young person. When 
high-minded teens are given a chance, great 
things happen. We're always on the lookout 
for stories of those young people among you 
who—as individuals or as groups—are a part 
of the good news of today—and tomorrow. 
And we're always seeking to alert you to ideas 
and advice and events that can help you make 
the most of what you have and are. If you 
know of teens who make good news, we'd like 
to hear about them. And if you wish, let us 
know those ideas you've heard which have 
helped make your life better. 


“You must be the football player Joan 
has been talking about.” 
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URE it pays to be good. At least 
I think so, if I am to believe 
what my friends tell me. 

My friend Glen is an example. 
Because of having devotions each 
morning and evening, attending 
church and Sunday church school 
(as those medals will testify), I can 
tell that Glen is good. In addition, 
extra hours at church, folding bulle- 
tins, sweeping walks, straightening 
up, all of which involve no pay, at 
least none in cash. 

But Glen feels paid. The minis- 
ter is very grateful. Although he 
does not talk much with Glen, he 
often mentions his contributions. 
Many older people smile kindly 
whenever they see Glen hard at 
work. Pay? It is enough not to 
feel quite so down-to-earth. 

Several things about Glen bother 
me, though. One, while good at 
leading worship in young people’s 
meeting, he’s never part of the 
group mixing it up in recreation, 
laughing when the punch is spilled, 
happy when others are happy. And 
a second thing, the other day Glen 
spoke of a concern: “Having read 
Amos speaking for the Lord, de- 
nouncing acts of worship and call- 
ing instead for acts of justice and 
mercy, Glen asked me what it meant 
to be good. But, before I could re- 
spond, the subject was closed with 
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It pays to be GOO, 


—or does if 
the words, “O well, I like my way) 
being good.” | 

I have another friend who | 
lieves it pays to be good. Lynn 
convinced, yet chooses a way diff’ 
ent from Glen’s by declaring, ° 
you are good, you must show it | 
your living.” And, without a dou 
Lynn lives a good life. No smc 
ing, no bad language, no off-col 
jokes (nor clean ones), no playii 
around in cars, either driving 
parking. And Lynn lets you knc 
when you haven’t been good— 
least this was so until too ma 
laughed. 

Does it pay Lynn to be goot 
Why, certainly! If you always he 


ers, especially the deserving, if 
always say “yes” when asked 
a teacher or parent to do some- 
if you always smile, even 
you must force yourself to 
|; you receive pay just in know- 
that you are right. “Goodness 
its own reward,” says Lynn. “I 
ays feel better when I do good.” 


t is too bad that Lynn is so 
ely. Being labelled a prude is no 
i. And lately Lynn has been up- 
by strong feelings. For instance, 
jen a member of the opposite sex 
Ade a shady remark, Lynn 
shed, blushed both from anger 
#1 from pleasure, then wondered, 
Vould it do harm to kick up some 
2 just once?” But, no, for as 
fon always says, “I’ll get my re- 
rd later—maybe.”’ 


; 


‘Glen and Lynn agree that it pays 
{be good. But I am not sure about 
lan. Fran does not seem to care 
lich about goodness, and if asked 
yout it paying off, might reply, “I 
ippose so, but I never did bother 
figure that out.” 

But let me tell you about a strange 
ing that happened the other day. 
hile walking downtown I came 
ross an old man down on his 
nds and knees, face all bloodied. 
s he struggled to get up he used 
e worst language at those who did 
%t give him a hand. I did not stop 
cause he was so drunk, but half 
block on I had to turn around and 
ok. And there was Fran helping 


him get to his feet and into a build- 
ing. I heard later that the help 
went even further, taking the bum 
to a doctor and then home. 

I kidded Fran about that: “It 
must make you feel good to have 
helped that drunken bum.” Expect- 
ing Fran either to get sore or to puff 
up, [ was surprised by the pained 
reply. | 

“Frankly,” Fran said, “I never 
felt worse in my life. Not only be- 
cause of the sight of blood, the smell 
and foul language, but those terrible 
questions which I have been asking 
myself ever since. Questions like, 
‘Why is he like that while [’m not?’ 
and ‘Where does he get real help. 
lasting help?’ And then, ‘Is that 
man my responsibility?’ You ask if 
I feel good,’ Fran went on, “I 
never felt more miserable in my 
life. And, to make it worse, now 
I am beginning to understand what 
Jesus meant when someone called 
him good, and he told them, ‘No one 
is good but God.’ Because he went 
on being what I call good, like I 
believe God is good, it sure did not 
pay off for him.” 

Then I remember that Jesus’ 
goodness way paid off on a cross, 
and then I remembered that he had 
said, “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” There 
seems to be a strange kind of pay- 
ment for following him, even when 


I do not feel good. AA A 


Adults accuse teens 
having a slanguage 
their own, but the tru 
is that the nation as: 
whole needs to poli 
up on its use of its ov 


native tongue. Good u 
of English can help 
in every moment of o 
life—whether with ti 
gang, at home, or 
school. 


| TEVE was peering over his older brother Bob’s shoulder, watching him 
' struggle with his fall class schedule for the state university. “You 
sow,’ Bob grumbled, throwing his pen down in discouragement, “I 
uldn’t have to sweat this business so much if it weren’t for my big flop 
frosh rhetoric last year. Now I have to crowd another semester of 
nglish into my schedule, and it really louses up the works. Man, if I can’t 
ad and write up to university standards this round, | never will get a 
ack at those engineering courses.” 
Steve was worried by Bob’s disappointment at having to repeat an 
iglish course that interfered with his major field of study. Steve was only 
o autumns away from his own freshman year in college, and he certainly 
dn’t relish the idea of failing English. Somehow, it seemed unfair that 
nools always made English such a diehard requirement no matter how 
lented you were in other areas. Yet, he had to admit that this was one 
bject that would get used every day of his life. But when it was so neces- 
ry, why did your own language have to be such a bear to learn? 


English ain’t what it used to be 


Many teens are bothered by the problem that our native tongue h 
habit of acting more foreign than native. Oddly enough, writing 
speaking boreectiy in a fae that you’ve lived with since birth 
doesn’t seem to be “doin’ what comes natcherly.” 

Perhaps your Mom and Dad have not had all the educational advantat 
you're receiving, and due to their lack of training, you may be the witr 
to a daily rane murder of the King’s English. Or you may c 
from a home where strong nationality ties fill the air with expressions 
are quite alien to the English language. And even if your parents 
English-conscious, maybe the crowd with whom you run around ma! 
better use of “slanguage” than they do of good English. 

For those adults who can remember a spelling bee, “English just aj 
what she used to be.” Many long years ago the subject could be summr 
up in three words—literature, composition and rhetoric. Drills in penmz 
ship, grammar and spelling were separate but necessary parts. Today 1 
old gray grammar book is outdated by its simplicity. In 1960, Enel 
attempts to cover all the verbal functions: reading, writing, spealine a} 
listening. And teachers are torn between teaching reading or literature, } 
having one pupils write compositions which tie may not have time } 
correct because of the large number of students they have. 4 

Like everything else in education, the English curriculum is changi : 
and in the process has become ‘ 4vatered iene One state bulletin, f} 
instance, lists among “English” courses a tenth grade unit on “Gettis 
Along with Others—Pleasing Personality.” With the great number at! 
variety of courses offered in high schools, each attempting to gear itse 
to individual abilities, “English,” at least to a degree, is aie Eneglii| 
teachers teach. If you’re lucky enough to be placed under a talent« 
teacher, then you've struck it rich in the English department. 

But dente blame your teachers, nor your parents, nor your gang. Dor 
tell employers who complain Ahem your poor spelling and grammar th 
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joglish ain’t what she used to be and probably never will be again,” and 
jn go on your satisfied way. Ask the Romans “Why not?” and they'll 
je you one short answer: “Communicate,” comes from a Latin word 
aning “to share.” The way you handle your words in speaking and 
[ting is the key to how successfully you can share your thoughts, your 
fwmos, and your life with others. 

, then, can Steve escape Bob’s dilemma? How can he use his junior 
1 senior years in high school to gain a working knowledge of English 
/she was, is and will be for many long years to come”? You learn a 
1g by practice. You learn good inelea by practicing it through read- 
» good English and writing it. 

very time Steve picks up a paper, magazine or book, he’s giving himself 
‘esson in learning English. Reading either for fun or for information 
help him become familiar with ways in which the experts work with 
rds; how they combine good grammar, correct spelling and clever 
vases into interesting, understandable sentences. 

When writers use words that stump him, the dictionary habit comes 
mighty handy. If Steve automatically turns to his dictionary to dis- 
ver a word’s meaning or to check its spelling, he’s well on the way to 
coming a pro in manipulating words himself. 

Writing is the third ingredient in the formula for language-conquering. 
hether Steve is writing a casual note to a friend or a heavy paper for 
ss, he has a ready-made opportunity to practice the techniques he’s seen 
others’ writing, to use the words that are new members of his vocabulary, 
d to turn out a product that boasts of word economy and precision in 
rasing. 

And Steve, who likes to shoot the breeze with the guys, will be the first 
admit that talking makes an even more convenient practice field than 
iting. Every time he opens his mouth, Steve is learning English. Whether 
‘Ss presenting a prepared speech in class, discussing the Friday night 
rfew with Mom and Dad, or telling his Number One Gal that she’s some- 
ng special, Steve is using English either to his advantage or disadvan- 
re. If he really wants to be on his toes at all times, he can ask teachers, 
rents, or friends who know good English to be critical of both his speech 
1 writing. 

Reading, writing, speaking, searching (for words in the dictionary, that 
are all ready-made habits that Steve can use to help him make language 
aithful friend. For Bob this comes almost too late, but for Steve, with 
) years of high school left, it has arrived in ample time. His reward for 
rning English ease will be the key to sharing his most daring dreams, 
lliant ideas, and deepest feelings. vVvVvV 


ow do you make the church real and important to the world todé 

That was the challenge that faced the first gathering of Europ 
young Christians a month ago. From 15 European nations, includ} ” 
Russia, Hungary, and Poland, 1400 men and women between the aj” 
of 18 and 30, plus 400 other delegates from the U. S., Asia, Austra}, 
Africa, and the Middle East came to Lausanne’s sprawling Palais dey”) 
lieu for the first European Ecumenical Youth Assembly. It was sports 
by the World Council of Churches. At the opening ceremonies in 
Cathedral of Lausanne, as a symbol of unity, they laid the flags of th 
nations on the altar of Christ. The delegates set to work with well-oi fp 
organization, split up into 60 international and interdenominational disc 
sion groups, and had time left over for sightseeing and fun time togethiy 
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FIRST EUROPEAN ECUMENICAL YOUTH ASSEMI 


: 


In a gesture of harmony, the Roman Catholic bishop of Geneva at} 
Lausanne sent five observers to the assembly, and a special mass w 
celebrated in Lausanne invoking God’s blessing on the “spirit of unific! 
tion, the humble and sincere efforts at reconciling all Christians.” 

“The emotional undercurrent of the assembly was a powerful sur: 
toward unity,” reports Time magazine’s correspondent. Resolutions called 
for a united Europe through “the discipline of neighborly love” even } 
this means a “lowering of our standards of living.” Other resolutions calle 
on Europeans to be “servants rather than fathers’ to the emerging Afri 
Asian countries. Disagreements remained on the problems of coexistenc! 
with communism and disarmament. 

In their desire for unity, delegates came into conflict with the well-lail 
plans of the assembly leaders, who had promised participating denomine 
tions (notably the Eastern Orthodox churches) that there would be n 
celebration of common communion. One Dutch theologian urged his youn 
listeners to disregard and rise above their confessional loyalties. “BE 
impatient,” he urged. “There will be no movement in the ecumenical move 
ment unless we are ready to step out of our traditions.” But not all agree 
that this experiment in unity was right. | 
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hat was the purpose of the meeting? Was 
accomplished? Canon Edward H. Patey 
jright) of Coventry Cathedral, conference 
jhairman, replied: ‘“‘More important than 
ny words said here or any messages which 
erge is the very fact of the conference 
—the discovery of the Christian church 
rts wider dimensions by such a large 
group of Christian young people.” 


Earphones (above) al- 
lowed the 1800 delegates 
to follow speeches trans- 
lated into the four offi- 
cial languages of the con- 
ference—French, Ger- 
man, English, and Swed- 
ish. A woman from Cey- 
lon spoke for non-Euro- 
peans present. Swiss 
youth (left) portray the 
Conference theme: “Je- 
sus Christ—the Light of 
the World.” The pageant 
was featured at a mass 
youth rally at the end of 
the assembly. 
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FIRST EUROPEAN ECUMENICAL YOUTH 


During the social eve- 
ning, national delega- 
tions presented songs 
and dances of their coun- 
try. The U.S. delegation 
(above) performed relig- 
ious and folk songs 
which were typical of pe- 
riods in the nation’s his- 
tory up to today. French 
delegates crowned a 
Swedish delegate (who 
looked like Brigitte Bar- 
dot) “Miss Ecumenia.” 


Kilts, saris and blue 
jeans gave the _ confer- 
ence an international 
flavor. And crowded into 
Lausanne’s Palais de 
Beaulieu were youth of 
such varying confessions 
as Methodist, Orthodox, 
Lutheran, Reformed, An- 
glican, Salvation Army, 
Congregational, Baptist, 


Old Catholic. 


For 12 days the dele- 
gates, most of them 
young office workers, 
teachers and _ students 
with an average age of 
21, studied intently what 
the theme meant for 
their own lives, for Eu- 
rope, and the world. 


Working in small groups 
of 20 to 30 which met 
together for Bible study 
and discussion, the dele- 
gates approved a 3500- 
word consensus of their 
thinking. Among regular 
delegates was Dutch 
Princess Irene who at- 
tended all sessions and 
appeared as a milkmaid 
in the folk night skit. 
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FIRST EUROPEAN ECUMENICAL YOUTH ASSEf@ilig 


Heated discussion grew oui 
disagreement on whether)i 
not the conference sha : 
hold one service of Hi) 
Communion—despite the 
riety of confessions rej} 


sented and despite previ 


munion services. Said a’ 
Dutch delegate: “Are th) 
no revolutionaries here} 


gates to “do the impossi'} 
thing of intercommunioi:} 
By popular demand, as i} 
assembly drew to a close: 
special service of Holy Ca 
munion was held in a Swi 
Reformed church (left) | 
Lausanne. Of the 1000 wij 
attended, some 900 took co 
munion. Fourteen Protest¢| 
ministers of different conf 
sions and traditions ce\ 
ducted the service. Neverti 
less, strong views on be! 
sides of the question led de 
gates to urge their churche 
“Do not send us to anoth 
conference like the one | 
Lausanne until enough pre 
ress has been made on ti 
point. We know there are { 

easy solutions here.” | 


Representing youth of the 
United Church of Christ at 
Lausanne were Marilyn Reyn- 
olds and Imre Kovacs 
(right). Here they chat with 
one of the other 180 youth 
delegates from the U.S. and 
Canada. Next summer a sim- 
ilar ecumenical youth assem- 
bly will be held in North 


America. 


(ae is the significance of Lausanne? It is only as the delegates go 
home to test their experiences in their local situations that the true 
aning of this first European Ecumenical Youth Assembly will be known. 
ie thing is certain. A great many left Lausanne to go back to their 
ssrooms, offices and factories feeling like the Greek delegate who urged 
end to only “talk, talk, and talk. We must act.” As one young Chris- 
n from Britain put it, “The youth in the street pay more attention to 
> fact that we do not practice Chrisianity fully than to the fact that we 
» divided.” Another delegate concluded, “We must realize that to follow 
rist requires sacrifice, discipline and suffering. The way of the Chris- 
n is the way of the cross.” 

[he assembly met July 13-24. Delegates agreed that the visit to Swiss 
rishes over the weekend of July 16-17 was a strong force in unifying the 
ference. The small groups which had been studying together got to 
yw each other better as they were entertained by churches in Swiss 
ms and villages. The Swiss parishes were asked to celebrate Holy Com- 
nion with an open invitation to the young visitors. A Salvation Army 
egate said she had not realized the “immensity and unity of the great 
ristian family” until this service when everyone took part, singing the 
1e hymns in different languages, “even in Hebrew.” A young Orthodox 
d, “Respecting our tradition, we did not take part in the communion 
vice but as others approached the table, we prayed and during the whole 
vice one felt the presence of the Holy Spirit which bound us one to 


other.” VVYV 
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“I’m with you,’ says Dav} 


Patton (left), as he shake} 
hands with Carl Adams an , 
promises support of the st} 
dent organization formed | 
fight delinquency. Otha 
leaders of group are P} 
Wadlington (left) and Ji 
Virgin. Local cartooni 
gave his editorial suppo\ 
the following day (left). 


Going to get rid of that bird 


TICKS and stones break many 
bones but names will never 
jirt you,” goes an ancient rhyme. 
t one time that may have been 
fue. But then the word “chicken” 
arted making the rounds. To avoid 
ming branded “chicken,” a teen- 
e boy will drive at 80 miles an 
pur with both his hands off the 
heel, he'll “go along with” a rum- 
Je, he'll lie, steal, and cheat. 

That word “chicken,” says Jim 
‘irgin, former student at Polytech- 
ic High School in Fort Worth, 
‘exas, “seems to be the key word 
» ‘why I did it’ when a boy is in 
ouble. But that word has no magic 
pell. It gives us no right to enter 
1to crime to keep from being called 
name. ... The name is a silly 
lague on our generation, wholly 
1isunderstood by the very young, 
ntil it is too late.” 

Two years ago, when Jim was a 
snior at Poly High and football 
ar, the situation nearly led to a 
ane war—the delinquents on one 
de and the boys who opposed them 
ost bitterly on the other. Poly- 
chnic was beginning to have a bad 
‘putation around town — and out 


of town. About 12 or 14 young 
“punks” at Poly High (Poly High’s 
student body numbers 1700) had 
been openly stealing, carousing and 
threatening girls. In most cases the 
victims and witnesses failed either 
to protest or to tell authorities. The 
reason for their silence was not fear 
of physical revenge. It was dread 
of being shunned or ridiculed. As 
one of the student leaders explains 
it, a student would see some such 
misbehavior and decide: “It’s none 
of my business. If I told anybody. 
they'd just say well, dig him.” Kids 
felt, he added, if they did something 
about it, they’d be “standing alone 
and nobody would back them up.” 

After one especially vicious of- 
fense, several of the boys went to 
a long time adult friend and athletic 
leader, W. J. Newell, and told him 
they were going to beat up the of- 
fenders. Newell warned the boys 
against such action, saying that in 
so doing they would be descending 
to the level of the toughs. He sug- 
gested that instead they form an 
organization to popularize “their 
side.” 


And so 70 sophomore, junior, and 
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Boys’ cavalcade to capital so} 


senior boys, including many of the 
most respected and successful young 
people in school—members of the 
football and basketball teams, class- 
room officers and leaders—formed 
the Youth Service Council. 

In December of 1958 the Council 
went before the male student body 
in an assembly that marked a turn- 
ing point in the whole moral and 
spiritual climate of the school. Jim 
Virgin spoke for the assembled 
group. “We stand here as a group 
because we want everyone in this 
room to know we, and they, should 
no longer have fear of a gang, and 
what that gang might try to do to 
us as individuals.” He warned mem- 
bers of the gang to “straighten up 
and fly right, or be ready to answer 
for your misdeeds.”” Virgin outlined 
three principal aims of the group— 
(1) “to rid our area of that sup- 
posedly magic word, ‘chicken’; (2) 
to counter this epithet with ‘stupid’ 
—Our definition of ‘stupid’ is one 
who would break the law in any 
way and (3) to know of every 
crime committed in the area, to try 
io rectify each offense and to pre- 
vent further ones.” 

The Council, he noted, had re- 
ceived the 100 per cent backing of 
the school officials and the police as 
long as the Council did not resort to 
any “strong-arm posse methods or 
do police work.” 
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“strong-arm posse methods or_ | 
police work.” 
“What we do to correct any g&, 
crime or filthy action,” promis# 
the Council’s spokesman, “we 
do in an orderly and decent manne 
We hope to be leaders enough thi 
any boy in trouble, or with a pro 
lem, can come to us, knowing he cz 
expect fair treatment and help.” 7 
After the meeting, Principal C. lf, 
Thompson asked for reaction fro 
the audience. A hand went up. “|) 
went to be 71,” said the studenié 
Calls of “72” and “73” were hearal 
“That whole day students I didn} 
even hardly know BU we to mig 
and pledged support,” recalls Jin j 
The Council’s plan of action wel} 
simple. First, they would talk to th} 
student in trouble, asking him t 
end his law-breaking and, in thi 
case of theft, to make restitutior 
Next, if that didn’ t work, they woul: | 
talk with the delinquent’s parents| 
Only as a last resort would they tur: 
the trouble maker over to the police 
During the time the Council ha; 
been in operation it has never beer’ 
necessary to turn an individual ove: 
to the police. Mostly a threat tc 
“tell your parents” sufficed. In < 
year’s time, 42 potential crimes were 
nipped in the bud. 
About half the school’s trouble: 
makers became active Council sup- 
porters. The others, a small minor- 


state laws 


ly, are under constant surveillance. 
“his is not to say that all juvenile 
lelinquency has been curbed in the 
oly section of Ft. Worth. “Noth- 
ng like that’s going to be 100 per 
ent effective,’ Police Chief High- 
ower remarked, “But that one there 
ears perfection.” Decrease in crime 
n the Polytechnic area has been 
ubstantial since the formation of 
he Council largely because, says the 
thief of Police, the boys have suc- 
eeded in “making it fashionable to 
© the right thing.” 

Not long after the Council was 
ormed, it was decided that fighting 
rime was not the only way the 
ouncil could assist Poly students. 


Armed 
postcards, 


with 10,000 supporting 
the boys’ defense of 
bills before state senate (left) 
ended in disappointment (above). 


Therefore the Council has enlarged 
the scope of the organization and 
serves students who are in need of 
any form of help. For example, the 
Council has been able to help several 
students who lacked money to go 
away to college, or for various other 
worthwhile purposes. And when 
they found that a great deal of all 
teen-age trouble and law-breaking 
could be traced to broken homes, or 
homes where there is constant bick- 
ering, several of them approached 
the parents. 

As one newspaper reporter 
pointed out, a mature, trained adult 
often fails at marriage counseling. 
How then, he wondered, could an 
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Nation honors Poly war on ganq 


inexperienced teen-age boy expect to 
succeed? “Their approach is pretty 
abrupt,” explains advisor Newell, 
“Here’s a family that has children. 
The children didn’t ask to be 
brought here. The least the parents 
can do is stay together and give the 
kids a home till they're out of 
school. 

“They’re not appealing for them 
to love each other. That’s not their 
business.” 

Out of the 17 couples who re- 
ceived this counseling, 16 remained 
together. Council members and 
teachers agree that the effect on the 
children of these marriages has been 
highly favorable. 

Operating independently of the 
school winter and summer, the 
Council presently numbers 110, sub- 
divided into ten teams, each team 
working under an elected leader. 
Sophomores, juniors, and seniors be- 
long to the organization, thus in- 
suring its continuance from year to 
year. This year, recognizing that 
girl students as well as boys have 
problems and are in need of help, 
a Girls’ Youth Service has been or- 
ganized. The boys carefully screened 
and selected six top-notch girl stu- 
dents, each of whom then chose five 
other members. Senior members of 
the boys’ Council, experienced pros 
by this time, have been able to give 
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the girls valuable tips. No relj 
stand is taken because that 1/7 
the purpose of the organization. |jj 
is interesting to note, however, tll), 
almost all the Council leaders, sil: 
and boys, are active in their resp} 
tive churches. I) 

What has garnered for the Cou 
cil its most wide-spread publicity |) 
date has been its attempt to coml|e 
juvenile delinquency through legit 
lative action. Incensed because naj 
cotics ‘“‘pushers” had been caugif 
selling to minors in the Ft. Worf 
area and because more than half | 
the liquor dealers continued to si 
to minors, the Council, with the he¥ 
of a lawyer, last year, drafted tl) 
following three bills: (1) Make § 
unlawful to sell liquor to anyone u/ 
der 19. (The present law prohibi} 
“knowingly” selling to persons u} 
der 21. The bill would leave the la} 
as it is on “knowingly” selling | 
persons under 21, but would add | 
new section on those under 19.) 
(2) Provide progressively _ stiffe 
penalties for first, second and thir! 
convictions of persons employin 
others under 19 to “push” or othe: 
wise handle narcotics. (3) Descrik 
as contributing to delinquency of | 
minor the aid or encouragement © 
anyone under 19 to acquire or us 
narcotics or intoxicating liquor 
Only exceptions would be parent: 


jo of the Youth Ser- 
e Council leaders 
ld Mr. Newell trav- 
‘d to New York City 
Bceive top honors 
ents magazine’s 
tnual Youth Group 
hievement Award. 
w York state and 
y gang-busting offi- 
tls sought help from 
jhe Ft. Worth boys. 


vardians, and physicians. Armed 
ith 10,000 petitions gathered from 
+. Worth citizens, the entire 70- 
mber Council traveled to Austin, 
}ex., to present their bills before the 
Jate Senate. The Senate, however, 
id not offer much encouragment 
r the bills. Eventually one died 
| committee and two were revised 
id combined into one that died on 
e calendar. 

| Naturally, the Council has formed 
)me pretty definite opinions on the 
iuses and cures of juvenile delin- 
uency. The Youth Service Council 
as one of three groups to win the 
‘outh Group Achievement Award 
° Parent’s magazine for its effective 
andling of the juvenile delinquency 
roblem. In December of 1959 two 
f the boys and their advisor flew up 
» New York to accept their award. 
t a dinner honoring the Council, 
ie three found themselves besieged 
ith questions from New Yorkers 
axious to learn the secret of con- 
olling juvenile crime. 

Here is what the boys thought was 


needed to effectively fight delin- 
quency: (1) There must be effec- 
tive laws that will punish minors 
equally with adults. “As it is now 
they know they can get away with 
anything.” (2) Good adult leaders. 
They must have the desire to help 
the kids and get rid of the “I don’t 
care’ attitude. (3) Start Youth Ser- 
vice Councils in all high schools of 
New York. “When the Poly Council 
was first formed, a youth leader told 
us, ‘It is the basic responsibility of 
each generation to take care of its 
own problems and to turn this gen- 
eration over to the next generation 
in good condition and as crime-free 
as possible. We must let each man 
know that love and compassion is 
not a sign of weakness, but is 
strength. Our whole idea in form- 
ing this group is based upon our 
love and compassion for our fellow 
man.” 

“This,” the Polytechnic Youth 
Service Council told the New York- 
ers, “has got to be your beginning.” 
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By Carol Connor 


Across 


2Patahadeans _..... while still 
in college. 

5. Exist 

6 Patvista, scenes <= and unspoiled 
young man. 

8. To walk 

10. What Pat uses in making music 

13. He is a teenager's 

14. Book Pat turns to for guidance 

18. To destroy 

19. To pull at 

20. ''April Love'’ was one of Pat's 


Crosswo 


Bi 
ae ise 


om Sasa 
|. Pat worked on a TV for 
Cerebral Palsy Fund. ke ee 
. Pat has millions of _............... 


7 
3. To measure 

4. Twelve months 

7. Toward the top 

9. Look at 

ll Ratiistargoods eens 
12. He married Shirley 
15. Melancholy 

16. Falls behind 

17. Establish by argument 


Answers 
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SOWNES 


SOMETHING NEW IS BEING ADDED. Beginning with this 
issue, Youth magazine will try to keep its readers up to date on 
what cooks with the best of recorded sounds. What’s the latest 
and best in records and albums? “Sound in the Round” will be 
written by two record columnists from White Plains, N. Y.—Ted 
Riedeburg, jazz and pop music, and Don Smith, serious and folk 
music. A former jazz musician, TED 
RIEDEBURG worked his way through 
university playing sax and clarinet. As a 
leader, sideman and vocalist he toured the 
ballroom, club and resort circuit during 
the ’30s. After selling his instruments to 
buy an engagement ring for a red-haired 
pianist, he went into business and is now 
a consultant on chemical markets. Both of 
his sons play instruments and the entire 
Ted Riedeburg family enjoys music of all kinds, including 
a large record collection. Backing up his knowledge of jazz his- 
tory is a major reference library on the subject. The family be- 
longs to the Congregational Christian Church. 
DON SMITH is a Ph.D. organic chemist, but an avid amateur 
musician, an ardent record fan, and a hi-fi bug of long standing. 
A college professor and scientist at Oak 
Ridge, he went to India in 1955 as an 
atomic science expert for the U.S. govern- 
ment. Mr. Smith played the trombone dur- 
ing school days and has since learned to 
play the tuba and the recorder. The six 
members of the Smith family own and play 
a piano, two violins, four recorders, two 
tubas, trombone, baritone, two guitars, . 
and homemade tub-bass. Writing about 
music and records has been a hobby for Don Smith 
seven years. (Mr. Smith’s first article appears on pages 24 and 
25. Mr. Riedeburg’s first column appears in the next issue.) 
REACTIONS FROM READERS are welcomed by both Ted 
Riedeburg and Don Smith. If you agree or disagree, write your 
opinion to them. Or if you have questions about recorded music 
you’d like them te answer, write. 
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A LONG-HAIR TREAT WITH A DANCE BE] i 


es of the music of Western cultures has been based pretty much |) 
A the dance and a pleasing beat. The fact that today’s favorites’ 

is rock ’n’ roll only proves the continued popularity of dance music.4 
age of the dance is as strong to the serious music lover as it is to || 
rock ’n’ roll fan, or as it was to his jitter-bugging father and moth ia 
Man has always swayed and stomped to some sort of music. 

Listening to good music is a very personal game of discovery a 
enentnece econ only to being the performer or the composer. I walt 
to call attention to some dance music, wonderful long-hair stuff, that fh 
somewhat off the beaten track. As you dig into these groovings of danej 
of the past, you might find yourself in a new world aa el discove7: 
And it can be fun like making new friends is fun. 

The ballet is the easy road by cana most of us grow into an app if 
ciation for classical music. In my own case, it was a sour little pollj 
from Shostakovich’s “Age of Gold Ballet” that my girl friend—now 1} 
wife—had in her record collection. A fine new recording is part of 
choice collection of short pieces on Everest’s album 3027, “Raymon 
Paige’s Classical Spice Shelf.” 1 

Hershy Kay’s “‘Western Symphony” is another favorite. This ,¥ 
a modern ballet, based on Red River Valley and other cowboy song 
inventively orchestrated and full of high spirits and fun. The New Yo) | 
City Ballet’s album for Kapp Records (alee number 9036) is the nei} 
est and best, perfectly recorded. } 

Bach, Pecioven and Brahms used dance forms as the foundation | 
their important music, although we don’t usually identify their fame wi} 
their dance music. Brahms’ Hungarian Dances are the exception, | 
course. Even movie cartoons use them freely to accompany the fuJ 
Antal Dorati’s stereo for Mercury Records (SR-90154) is a dazzlin 
up-to-date recording of the famous Hungarian Dances. 

Beethoven shows up in one of the most delightful finds you'll con’ 
across, an LP by the Pro Musica Orchestra of Stuttgart (Vox 10.100 | 
It offers twelve German Dances by Beethoven and, on the other sid 
twelve more by Mozart. Despite its 1957 vintage, the disc’s fidelity 
excellent. The music is square, full of oompah and schmaltz, charming 
comical to our sophisticated ears. 

Before Bach’s time, everyone played music. After his generation, — 
became fashionable to listen, and music-playing became a_professior, 
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t you can bet, and prove by today’s recordings, that the music played 
n was all dance music: Galliards, Allemandes, Correntes, Pavanes, 
nsles, Saltarelles, and many more names as unfamiliar as rock ’n’ roll 
the Charleston will one day be when our grandchildren run into them 
“history books. 

j@ac LP record has un-earthed a great wealth of pre-Bach treasure to 
Sy xed over, and I'll mention only the best. The Classic Editions label 
#s several albums from the period, of which two are outstanding: CE- 
18, ‘Recorder Music of Six Centuries,” covers music back to 
100! CE-1037, ‘French Music from the Courts of Burgundy and 
prsailles,” is a collection of elegant, old-world dances played by authen- 
string ensembles. 

jIncreased interest in music of the past has bought forth a revival of 
recorder, a flute-like instrument which was very popular in the mid- 
jth century. Kapp Records has two albums of Baroque dances for re- 
rder consort, extremely well recorded and without doubt the best pro- 
jams—musically—of any recorder albums. Both are by the Krainis 
scorder Consort: “‘Baroque Dances” (Kapp 9034) and “‘Eight Cen- 
ries of Music for Recorders” (Kapp 9049). Recorder music is a 
sasure in itself, and the promise of more from Kapp in this excellent 
“he Festive Pipes” series is certainly welcome. 

The subject of dance music cannot be left without at least one item 
om each of two more favorite “diggings”: Bela Bartok and the classical 
titar. Bartok spent many years travelling, collecting, recording, living 
id breathing the folk dances of Hungary, Rumania and Turkey—all in 
‘der to create a new, 20th century music form with these unfamiliar 
ices as its basis. His success has set a pattern followed by many, but 
yet un-matched by any, modern. An easy introduction to this wealth 
“new music comes in Mercury Records’ SR-90132, Bartok’s “*Ruma- 
ian Dances and Hungarian Sketches” paired with Kodaly’s Hary 
nos Suite and played by Antal Dorati and the Minneapolis Symphony. 
Guitar music—early, late or Spanish—is all dance music, exciting stuff, 
1e classical, or Spanish, guitar is yet another storehouse of musical 
sasure to have been opened by many LP recordings. Guitarist Laurindo 
Imeida’s albums for Capitol Records can all be recommended. Perhaps 
s “Danzas,” a collection of Spanish dances, is the best place to begin 
apitol P-8467) . 

This is only the beginning. We welcome the chance to explore with 
u the wide-open field of serious music——Don SMITH. 
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JOHN CRAWFORD 


writes about 


THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 


Knowing 
the psychology 
of children helps 


Question: My dad is still raging 
about my younger brother not pass- 
ing to Grade Three last year. I am 
17 now and a junior in high school, 
but I guess | would have been better 
off had I started to school later my- 
self. I have always felt pushed in 
every grade because I never quite 
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Wi 
felt sure of myself. As far back a 
I can remember, my dad grov\>' 
about my report card marks, MY 
he is doing the same thing ie 
brother. My mother tries to™ | 
him see that this is wrong, but 
says he is our father and he knejpy 
what is best for all of us. i 

Why do fathers behave this wl 
so much of the time? If most mj) 
think as he does, I guess I will si 
single. You ought to hear how |} 
talks about the new pre-school tal)” 
ing program in our school. Yj 
would never believe that he kn 
anything about children. .. . 1h 
brother will probably fail again, I) 
Dad says he has enough power | 
town to have him promoted anywa\f 

Answer: I have seen such ps 
ents at fairly close range, in my pj 
fessional experience. They can } 
difficult problems at times. WE! 
often complicates the picture is si3} 
ply the fact that mothers and fathe 
feel they have so much at stake | 
the lives of their children. You ci 
understand how this tangles up § 
parent’s feeling about any matt 
that seems at all dangerous to h 
child. 

Take Mr. A., for example. Ff 
lived in a rather outstanding cor 
munity and has come a long way i 
his own life. Now he holds an in 
portant position in one of the ne: 
industries in this city. When M 
Z was struggling through school, F 
used to promise himself that h 


e married an attractive girl, and 
yy have three children—one just 
td First Grade last September. 


well” with their father, and he 
; complained frequently about 
ie lousy schools in this town.” 

jOne day the principal decided to 
est the first-grade child, simply 
) gain a clearer picture of the 
uld’s learning ability. This is cer- 
Py a sensible thing to do, and all 


d schools have some testing pro- 
ams. 

‘Well, the child went home and 
entioned what the principal had 
ne. The father nearly blew all 
ses at once. Telephones jingled 
rx two hours, as he called board 
embers about his “rights.” 

Some schools take this kind of 
duble just so long, and then they 
=p back and let the parent have 
s way about important issues such 
when to promote a child—one 
ason why some schools seem un- 
le to do what others accomplish 
adily. 

Perhaps we need better courses in 
| our high schools, on the psychol- 
y of children. Simply becoming 
father (or a mother) does not 
tomatically bring along all the 
sdom to do the job well. This 
<es real study. . . . You teens are 
t too young to begin! WWW 
Copyright 1960. All rights reserved.) 
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COVER 
STORY 


Unity was the 
desire of 1800 


young people as 


they met recently in Switzerland. At 
the heart of any unity is love. And 
the source of real life-changing love 
is God, our Father and Creator, as 
we know him in Christ. There can 
be no substitute. 


“When you look at movie advertise- 

ments, does it ever occur to you that 

these people aren’t interested in our 
spiritual development?” 
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Negroes "'Kneel In" 
at Georgia Churches 


“Kneel-in” demonstrations—a 
new phase of the sit-in demonstra- 
tions protesting segregation—were 
staged at six white churches in At- 
lanta (Ga.) last month. This new 
protest was the beginning of a move- 
ment throughout the South. 

The demonstrators, mostly Negro 
students and members of two inte- 
grationist committees, were seated 
without difficulty at four of the 
churches but turned away at two 
others. At one of the latter churches 
the students were told they could not 
be seated but could watch the ser- 
vice on a basement TV set. 


Australian Urges 
Probe of Teen Morals 


the moral decay of teenagers” ||) 
been urged by Dr. Malcolm Mack} 
Australian clergyman. Dr. Maclfi 
told a TV audience about dives: 
a suburb outside of Sydney wh q 
“serve coffee with all sorts of this: 
in it to teens.” He saw drunk 
girls, he said, but “not one poli} 
man.” There is, he charged, 

most a conspiracy of silence” c 
cerning the facts of teen-age imm/f 
ality by police, educators aij 
others. Dr. Mackey also deplor 
the pornography to which teenagd 
are being exposed. 


These two German teen-age 
archaeology students attended 
a special summer school 
‘Practice Location” set up at 
Ercolano, Italy, which was 
buried in ancient Roman 
times by an eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. 


Protestant services of worship 
jor athletes and visitors at the 
Summer Olympic Games in 
Rome were held in this Wal- 
densian church on Piazza Ca- 
vour in Rome. The church 
» has a congregation of about 
500 and was built in 1914 
through a U.S. donor’s gift. 


ids Increase Pressure 
{ Youth Rites 


#A total of 88 per cent of eligible 
Jing people in the Soviet Zone of 
irmany took part in Communist 
uth dedication ceremonies this 
ting. The rites are an atheistic 
mterpart of Christian confirma- 
m. Although Protestant and Cath- 
¢ leaders have condemned the 
‘d rites as irreconcilable with the 
ristian faith, they recently 
opted a more lenient attitude in 
*w of increasing political pressure 

the Reds to force youth to take 
rt in the ceremonies. Reports in- 
zate the Reds admit many take 
rt in the atheistic rites only as a 
utter of routine without identify- 
= themselves with the Communist 
ology. 


are World's Burden 
(" Teen Told 


Some 750 teen-age delegates from 
countries were urged at the an- 
al world conference of the YMCA 
ld Jast month in The Netherlands 
“share the burden of responsibil- 

in a rapidly changing world, 


b 


with many newly emerging coun- 
tries.” 

“You and thousands of other 
young people like you are very im- 
portant people because the future of 
our world is in your hands,” the 
delegates were told. 

The ten-day conference opened 
with a Pageant of Flags for which 
some colors, including those of 
Cameroun and Congo, had been 
sewn up in great haste only hours 
before. As the young people, each 
in their native tongue, joined aloud 
in the Lord’s Prayer, many different 
languages could be heard. Such 
topics as war and peace, juvenile 
delinquency, loneliness of youth, 
conformity and non-conformity, and 
problems faced by newly emerging 
countries were tackled in discussion 
groups by the youth. 
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may we quote you ? 


» Some people are so busy learning the tricks of the trade 
that they never learn the trade.—Vernon Law, pitcher 


>» Show me a performer who doesn’t worry and you;>” 
me a mediocre performer. Two friends of mine™ (|/f 
Coward and Laurence Olivier, are two of the greatdy. 
worriers in the world.—Maurice Chevalier, actor 


>» Bomb Tests: Contamination without representation. 
—Mort Sahl, comedian 


» We can talk civil liberites, prosperity, democracy wij 
the tongues of men and angels, but it is merely a cai! 
of ‘“‘free from what?” and not “free for what?” if ~ 
use this freedom for no other purpose than to comm 
television or go lusting after supermarkets. 

—Peter Viereck, auth'\' 


» America has more than 50 million motor vehicle missiles, 
some of them not very well guided. 


—Rushville Republican 


>» What good is any ideology, or an appeal to religion, | 
people’s stomachs are empty? 


i 
—Azam Khan, former governor of East Pakiste; 


» I could never understand why men who want to keep their 
legs cools put on Bermuda shorts, then cover their legs 
with long, hot, itchy hose.-—Tony Perkins, actor 


>» How do you renew an old friendship that has witherec! 
Just dial your old pal and start off by saying: “Did yc} 
call me?”—Alan King. comedian | 


> To youth I have but three words of counsel—work, work, 
work—Bismarck, 19th Century German diplomat 
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I. Sheldon Mackey (right) briefs the young people who worked as guides 
and ushers at the Cleveland meeting of the General Synod. 


Inited Church votes on ratification 


A constitution is being voted on 
in every state. The outcome of 
this balloting will help shape the fu- 
ture of the United Church of Christ. 
In Cleveland a constitution was 
unanimously adopted in July by the 
General Synod, governing body of 
the United Church. To be declared 
in force, the constitution must be 
ratified by two-thirds of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches that 
vote on it and by two-thirds of all 
Evangelical and Reformed synods. 
Voting must be completed by next 


June 1. VVV 


The schedule was loaded with 
all sorts of meetings as dele- 
gates met for General Synod. 


